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Memorabilia. 


que current Army Quarterly, besides sev- 
eral interesting papers on the present 
situation military and political, has three or 
four historical studies. Thus, Mr. Hoffman 
Nickerson writes on ‘ Clausewitz: a Hundred 
Years After ’—the general outcome of the 
essay being to confirm the ‘clear and 
accurate’ generalisations of that great philo- 
sopher of war, which ‘after three genera- 
tions of crowded experience . . . remain as 
true as when first written.’ Mr. W. M. 
Parker, in ‘Our Home Defence in Former 
Days,’ sets out the measures taken to repel 
expected French invasion, in 1794, 1797-98, 
and 1802-07. Most of them, on so different 
a scale, resemble fundamentally what we are 
doing now, backed by feelings and considera- 
tions very like those which now animate us. 
In 1798 there was an anonymous person who 
had an original idea for means of defence: 
“Ttinerant iron Machines with iron wheels 
(somewhat like the travelling iron Horse) for 
red hot Balls to destroy shipping near the 
coast.” This sounds like someone—still a 
good distance off—feeling his way towards the 
tank. Major-General Sir W. D. Bird dis- 
cusses ‘British Strategy in Europe, 
1803-1814,’ working out to the conclusion that 
“after 1809, it was the success of the cam- 
paign in the Spanish Peninsula that fixed 
|Britain’s] military policy in the European 
theatres of war.’ 

An unsigned article takes us further back— 
to the ’Forty-Five. It gives us an account 
written by Alexander Fothergill of the 
engagement, witnessed by him, at Clifton 
Moor, between advanced parties under Cum- 
berland and the rear-guard of the retreating 
Scots, in which the English were repulsed. 
Fothergill was a Quaker who clearly, though 
his principles precluded his taking part in it, 
had an understanding of war, and much 


enjoyment of military operations. He rode 
with the English troops and shrewdly noted 
the mistakes of their leaders, chiefly the 
waste of invaluable time in long halts and 
the ill-advised backing-out of a narrow lane 
between two walls, when the enemy fired from 
either side. The firing was mostly over the 
soldiers’ heads, for the enemy dared not 
appear above the walls, and, moreover, were 
unable to load again; if the column (in which 
no one was mortally wounded) had but pressed 
on, it would, in five minutes, have been clear 
of the lane and able to take Lowther Bridge. 
We see Fothergill also behaving with great 
determination and practical ability over 
salvaging arms belonging to the King’s men 
which had been brought in by plunderers. 
This Quaker critic, indeed, has something of 
the air of a sound military leader manqué. 


[* Blackwood’s Magazine for July Mr. John 

Crompton gives us another essay on Bees 
—‘ The Last Load’ We noted at clxxvii. 127 
and 469 his accounts of ‘ The Outside of the 
Hive’ and ‘The Swarm.’ He emphasizes 
two points which are perhaps not often 
brought out so clearly in accounts of bees. 
First, their great enjoyment of their work— 
they are ‘‘ thrilled’ with it; next, the care- 
fully graded education of the individual bee, 
which proceeds, by means of variety of occu- 
pation, from cleaning out brood-cells, the 
young bee’s first humble task, to foraging for 
honey. That the overseers recognize the need 
for experience is shown in their putting 
beginners to feed older grubs, not the young 
ones a mistake in whose feeding might be dis- 
astrous; and they show wisdom, too, in their 
care not to keep the bees they are training at 
one task overlong. In some of their ways 
there seems evidence, too, of sympathy like 
human sympathy. Thus.the first return of a 
bee from the fields bringing in her first load 
is the occasion of a demonstration. 

My bee is longing for praise, and she gets it. 
Bees come running out and crowd round her... 
In an admiring circle they escort her to the 
combs, and my bee’s cup of joy is full. It is 
so full that it has to find expression, She begins 
to dance ... a comic little circular dance, 
with a “shimmy ” in it. To watch it dispels 
for ever the idea that the bee gets anything 
else than pleasure in her life of toil for others. 

No such fuss is ever made again about her, 
though her self-sacrifice deserves it so much 
more. As her work goes ceaselessly on her 
beautiful wings are frayed, torn, reduced — 
nearly to stumps, and her delicate coat of 
down is worn away. She becomes more and 
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more clever in her foraging; but the moment 
comes when, on her arrival home with her 
load she has to be led by some young, untried 
bee to a cell and helped to discharge it. By 
the time we have reached that ‘last load ”’ 
from which the paper takes its title, we have 
been made to think of the bee almost as if she 
were an airman. There is much besides in 
the paper, which will make many readers 
envy Mr. Crompton his familiarity with a 
world so real, so close to us and yet so far 
beyond most people’s ken. 


THE Dublin Review for July contains a 

stimulating and suggestive article by Mr. 
Charles Williams on ‘ The Image of the City 
in English Verse.’ The English poets with 
whom the writer is mainly concerned are 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth. ‘‘ The singing 
masons building roofs of gold ’’—character- 
ised as the best line describing an ideal earthly 
city—makes the opening of the discussion. We 
go on to consider at length Wordsworth’s 
‘ Prelude,’ and Shakespeare’s dealing with the 
principles of the City in ‘ Henry IV,’ ‘ Mea- 
sure for Measure,’ and ‘ Coriolanus’; thence 
to Milton in ‘ Paradise Lost’ and to Mr. T. 
8. Eliot in ‘The Family Reunion.’ The City, 
Mr. Williams shows, is a conception differing 
from la patrie, the Nation, in that it can 
involve the thought of choice; “‘ the sense of 
deliberate action remains in our imagination 
. . . Bestowal of citizenship is not quite the 
same thing as the issue of naturalization 
papers.’’ This is finely imagined, as the 
groundwork to the whole essay, though there 
is something curious in averring that ‘‘ the 
speech of Pericles determined that, and the 
movement of Aeneas away from Dido.”” We 
should have thought that a determining influ- 
ence here—though it may have come from afar 
and been received unconsciously—was Jerusa- 
lem, and all that, for generations, the holy 
city has stood for. But Jerusalem, and this 
too seems curious, is not mentioned. 

M. Paul Claudel is a writer who, we think, 
appeals in England to no more than a choice 
few, but to those few very strongly. Here is 
a study of his philosophy well worth consider- 
ing from the pen of Father J. A. Kemp, S.J. 
Dom David Knowles contributes a long and 
careful review of Professor Douglas’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Scholars ’ coupled with ‘ Durham Cathe- 
dral Manuscripts to the end of the Twelfth 
Century,’ recently brought out—with an intro- 
duction by R. A. B. Mynors—by the Oxford 
University Press. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE COLUMBIA ‘ MILTON’: 
SEconD SUPPLEMENT. 


(UR First Supplement appeared at clxxvii, 
330, and briefly descri three items: 
1. a copy of Peter du Moulin’s Regii sanguinis 
clamor, The Hague, 1652, with initials 
‘*J.M.” thought Miltonic; 2. a ghost” of 
a Milton MS., referred to in J. G. Raymond’s 
‘ Life of Dermody,’ 1806, i., p. 195; 3. refer. 
ences to certain novels not discussed in the 
Columbia ‘ Milton,’ as obviously not seven- 
teenth-century material. We now can add 
three more items, beginning with the 
number 4. 

4. A copy of Gulielmi Conscientia, 
et eius jure, vel Casibus Libri Quinque, 
Editio nova, Amstelodami, Apud Ioan. Ian- 
sonium, 1635, is in the Library of the Theo 
logical Seminary, at Princeton. It contains 
the names of several persons including one 
Nicholas Powel, and an old MS. note, badly 
mutilated, which seems to read ‘‘ Ex libris 
Johannis Milton ii.’”” Edward Phillips, as is 
pointed out at Columbia ‘ Milton,’ xviii. 583, 
mentioned reading Amesius with Milton ; and 
although the inscription is not in the hand of 
the poet this may have been his copy. It 
contains a few marginal notes, not in Milton’s 
hand, and where legible, all merely direct quo- 
tations from the Bible. A badly mutilated 
note on p. 265, containing the word “‘ morn 
ing ’’ is probably of the same nature. It was 
discovered late in 1939 by Dr. Kelley. 

5. A copy of a work by John Pits, or Pitseus 
(1560-1616), Relationum Historicarum de 
rebus anglicis, Tomus I, Paris, 1619, of which 
we owe a description to William King Esq, 
of Oxford, England, where the book is in the 
possession of the firm of Blackwell. This 
volume was in the collection of T. N. Brush 
field, bibliographer of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and bears the signature of Peter Wentworth, 
a friend of Milton. It also contains a mono 
gram of the letters ‘‘J M’’ interlaced, and 
crossed by a bar, which can be resolved into 
John Milton. This is very similar to the 
monogram found in the copy of Olaus 
Magnus, at Chalfont St. Giles (Col. ‘Milton,’ 
xviii. '579) ; and one book tends to confirm the 
other. While the hand is probably not Mil 
ton’s own, it is highly probable that this vol 
ume does come from his library. It contains 
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a few marginal — and notes, mostly ad- 
ditions of page numbers to the index, and 
tickings to call attention to the names of cer- 
tain worthies. All are in a formal secretary 
hand. On the chance they may have been 
added for if not by Milton (who thus, for 
instance, treated the index for his Pindar), 
the only original material is here given. On 
the verso of the title, is added to the descrip- 
tio of the contents: ‘‘ Index scriptorum 
Academie (?) Oxoniensis—952 Cantabrig :— 
962,’’ and the following three names are added 
to the index. ‘‘ Alexander Halensii Oxon: 
anno 1245 | Guilhelmus Occamus Oxoniensis. 
anno 1347 | Joannes Scotus Oxoniensis. anno 

6. In his new book, ‘ Milton in Chancery,’ 
New York, 1939, p. 296, Dr. French has 

rinted the text of a brief note, signed by 

ilton, on our legal document 12 (Col. ‘ Mil- 
ton,’ xviii., p. 420), which should have been 
added to our text had it been read in time, but 
was too faint to be seen until recently. It 
should come at the end and reads, ‘‘ Dis- 
charged the 29th day of November 1659: 
because I saw the said recognizance in the 
hands of Richard Powell esquire. John 
Milton.”’ 

We have accumulated a good many correc- 
tions, and in some places our sober second 
thoughts suggest new readings. But this 
material is postponed for the future. Should 
other items be found we hope to record them, 
and are always grateful for references to 
material not noticed by us previously. 


T. O. Massorr. 
J. M. Frencu. 
Maurice 


‘VILLETTE’ AND A FRENCH 
CRITIC. 


THERE are many reasons which influence 
us in selecting a book to read, and even 
in discriminating among novels. We may 
want amusement, instruction, or mental gym- 
nastics ; the last of which we frequently obtain 
in detective thrillers. Instruction in manners 
and morals is often to be found, and it is 
imparted by the very best means — that of 
moving in good company. Amusement is pro- 
vided more plentifully still, either in the rip- 
rap of witty conversation, or in the interest- 
ing and perhaps absurd situations presented 
by the story itself. 
It is for none of these reasons exactly that 
we read ‘ Villette,’ and after many years read 


it again—and again. Nor is it for the plea- 
sure of associating with charming people ; few 
would define Lucy Snowe as charming, and 
although Monsieur Paul has the fascination 
of vivacity, it takes rather an odd form. 

We read.‘ Villette’ for the force of its 
style. 

Here is an author who could write about a 
leg of mutton, and make us weep for its non- 
arrival. See what she makes of the sad busi- 
ness, known to most of us, of waiting for a 
letter which does not come. Towards the end, 
‘‘ despair came so near sometimes that her 
breath went right through me.” Yet the 
author has but a commonplace line of plot, 
regarding a demure little teacher, plus a 
headmistress of well-known French type, and 
several girls and young men very little out 
of the ordinary. These are not the stately 
and fascinating portraits which haunt the 
pages of Sir Walter Scott. : 

But how she tells their story! What com- 
mand of the English language! Listen to 
this description of Anxiety, which is quite a 
casual specimen of the style of the book. A 
young girl travelling to Belgium is feeling: 
anxious—and we may note that there is cause, 
for she is travelling towards a foreign coun- 
try with very little money, without a word 
of the language, and w thout even an address 
to go to. However, this is entirely her own 
doing. We might, as we say, feel uneasy 
ourselves if we stood in her trimly buttoned 
boots; but should we feel anything like this? 
She sits in her railway carriage with some 
joy in her freedom: 

These feelings, however, were well kept in 
check by the secret but ceaseless consciousness 
of anxiety lying in wait on enjoyment, like a 
tiger crouched in a jungle. The breathing of 
that beast of prey was in my ear always; his 
fierce heart panted close against mine; he never 
stirred in his lair but I felt him. I knew he 
waited only for sundown to bound ravenous 
from his ambush. 

It is no effort to Charlotte Bronté to write 
in this style. She cannot help it. There is 
not the least touch of affectation about it; no 
intention to seek the unusual—or, as she 
would say herself, ‘‘ chercher midi & quatorze 
heures ’’. Indeed, we tremble to think of the 
swingeing contempt with which such a sug- 
gestion would be greeted by her. The right 


word drops naturally from her pen, perhaps 
fetched from far, yet never sounding far- 
fetched. 

Some thirty years ago, a French author,. 
Canon Ernest Dimnet, wrote a critical bio- 
graphy of ‘‘ Les Soeurs Bronté,’’ which would. 
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demand an article to itself. (Canon Dimnet, 
a finished writer in English as in French, 
lately gave us ‘ The Art of Thinking’). But 
he makes a point of Charlotte’s adjectives, 
which are indeed jewels, and which she is not 
afraid to use. ‘‘ Of these,’ he says, ‘‘ she 
has an inexhaustible store of all weights and 
colours; and she will throw them into a sen- 
tence . . . where they float by like the reflec- 
tions in a broad stream.”’ 

This is most true. Charlotte appears to 
know and use every adjective in our tongue; 
and if ‘interplanetary ’’ had existed in her 
day, she would have known that too, and 
applied it with effect to some tea-party or 
other. The description of Monsieur Paul’s 
habit of unearthing hidden faults is too long 
to quote here; but on concluding that ghastly 
narrative of exposure, it is with a shock that 
we realise that the author must be speaking 
of schoolgirls ! 

It is the fearful energy of Charlotte Bronté 
which makes the style, and makes, too, the 
beauty of the intervals in the storm and 
thunder. Black Protestant as she is, she will 


- yet suddenly portray a little Catholic chapel, 


or an old priest with his rosary, in a para- 
graph like sweet music. Possibly she had the 
soul of a Catholic, as Pére Silas informed her, 
but she never had any intention of becomin 
one. Her virulence on the subject coul 
alarm Monsieur Paul himself, and he was of 
a dynamic disposition also: 

“Your terrible, proud, earnest Protestantism— 
* there is the danger. It expresses itself by your 
eye at times; and again, it gives you certain 
tones and certain gestures that make my flesh 
creep. You are not demonstrative, and yet, 
just now, when you handled that tract, my 
God! I thought Lucifer smiled.” 

One can very well imagine Charlotte Bronté 
os like Lucifer. She had every capacity 

or it. 

It is necessary to remember that the date 
of the story is about ninety years ago. People 
“dine in town that afternoon,’ and a 
bouquet of hothouse flowers is obtained for 
two francs, though it is described as ‘‘ costly.’ 

Perhaps life was more vivid then, as it cer- 
tainly was more uncomfortable. In her 
journey to the Continent, Lucy does not step 
from the Golden Arrow into a_ luxurious 
steamer. She swirls down the Thames at mid- 
night in drizzling rain, conveyed with her lug- 
gage in a small rowing-boat, and they draw 
alongside many vessels before finding the 
right name. Nor are the watermen any com- 
fort with their profanity. This is not de- 
scribed as ordinary swearing, of course, but 


‘‘ insane oaths tortured my ear.’’ (The right 
adjective again, for most profanity is mean- 
ingless). Travelling was travelling in those 
days, and perhaps the most harrowing 
moment in the book is that when Lucy stands 
speechless in Brussels, her trunk and money 
gone west. 

After the desperate journey, it is consoling 
to read her admission, that from the first 
night of arrival she enjoyed the Continental 
food. Petits pdtés a la créme, new buttered 
rolls, apples cooked in white wine, are loy- 
ingly enumerated. Lucy had been half-starved 
for years, and probably Charlotte had never 
in her life eaten anything really good. It is 
satisfactory to see her—or them—punishing 
the vol-au-vent. 

‘“‘ Forgive the association, reader, it would 
occur !’’ Miss Lucy resembles a cat; she has 
the same intense appreciation of any crumb 
of luxury (pathetic, when one reflects what 
privation must mean to them), together with 
the same power of outlasting the suffering 
of nine lives. She moves, as her friends say, 
like a shadow; she asks attention from none, 
and she sits on her estrade as haughty as 
Pharaoh. See her demure garb, without 
crease or spot; her grey coat and exquisitely 
kept paws, which yet are capable of dealing 
so fierce a blow; her conviction that she has 
the right to look at any king. She passes 
among us unnoticed, with the wisdom of 
Egypt in her eyes. 

That imperious little terrier, Paul 
Emanuel, takes her fairly by the scruff of the 
neck and carries her off her feet ; but we can 
hardly believe our eyes. It is as well that 
the story is left unfinished. And yet he 
might have made a success of it, for he had 
a high temperature, and pussy can never resist 
the temptation to warm herself. 

‘ Villette’ is, of course, largely autobio- 
indeed, almost entirely It may 

a matter of taste, but it seems to us better 
to put this aside, at any rate at a first read- 
ing, and take the book as it stands, on its 
merits as a romance. Charlotte Bronté 
undoubtedly went: to school in Brussels: 
Madame Beck and Monsieur Paul are drawn 
from life, the school likewise; and in spite 
of the spirit and genius with which they are 
portrayed, one cannot wonder that the author 
is still unpopular in Belgium. After the (sup 

osed) unlucky love affair with Monsieur 
aul, Charlotte departed for England, and 
then, seized by some Byronic impulse, she sat 
down, she who was a very demon of shyness 
and reserve, and wrote a novel putting her 
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love in the pillory . . . and probably smiling 
in a Luciferian manner as she did it.- But 
these things have nothing to do with the 
merits of the book, and are better out of 
the mind while reading. They add value 
only as a guarantee of credibility. There did 
exist such a girl as Lucy Snowe, “‘ and thus 
and thus ’’ did the world appear to her. 

A story is told of the painter Turner and 
a visitor who examined his pictures, and re- 
marked that sunsets on the Thames did not 
look like that to him. ‘‘ No,’’ said Turner, 
“don’t you wish they did?” 

Perhaps few would wish to see the world 
just as Charlotte Bronté saw it ; yet we would 
give much to have something of the acuteness 
of her vision, something of the sensitive 
retina which gives such depth to her black, 
and makes so heavenly her gold and blue. 

Strange, strange young woman! She had 
enough vitality for ten; but she died before 
she was forty. 

Eve. 


TENNYSON AND GUPRUNARKVIPA I. 


THE editors of Tennyson seem to agree in 
their annotation of the well-known song 
“Home they brought her warrior dead,’’ 
which is found between Parts v and vi of 
‘The Princess.’ Typical are the comments of 
W. J. Rolfe, who points out the resemblance 
of this song to a stanza in Scott’s ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ ‘‘ The Ladye dropp’d nor sigh 
nor tear,’? and to another poem by Tennyson 
‘‘ Home they brought him slain with spears.’’! 
My purpose here is to add to these two simi- 
larities the obvious similarity between ‘‘ Home 
they brought her warrior dead’’ and 
“ Gupranarkvipa I’ from the Poetic Edda.? 
The poems in question are as follows: 


I. 


Home they brought her warrior dead; 
She nor swoon’d nor utter’d cry: 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.” 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend ard noblest foe; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


1W. J. Rolfe (ed.), ‘The Princess’ (3rd ed., 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1896), p. 179. 
.2 Professor Lee M. Hollander has briefly men- 
tioned this similarity in his translation of the 
Poetic Edda (University of Texas Press, 1928). 
He says, “The intensity of Guthrun’s grief 
still lives for us in Tennyson’s poignant lyric 
=m they brought her warrior dead.’” (p. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior yt 
Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 
Like summer tempest came her tears— 
“ Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 
From ‘ The Princess *3 (Rolfe, p. 107). 


II. 


By her Sigurd’s blood-stained bier 

As, with equal death opprest, 

Gudrun sat; she shed no tear, 

Her hand she smote not on her breast; 
Word, nor sign, nor act, might show 
The wonted course of woman’s woe, 


Round her press’d a widowed train, 
Sisters they in grief united, 

Calling back Tong scenes of pain, 
Each her own sad tale recited : 
Vainly thus to wake they try 

The soothing power of sympathy. 
Vainly: for her anguished mind, 
Stunn’d beneath that sudden blow, 
Hardens, to itself confined, 

Nor opens to another’s woe, 

Hard and cold was Gudrun’s soul, 
Nor sigh would rise, nor tear would roll. 


With hurrying hard from Sigurd’s bier 
Swept she [a friend of Gudrun] then the pall 


away : 

““On him thy love look, Gudrun dear, 
To his cold lip thy warm lip lay, 
And round him, as they still could hold 
Thy living lord, thy arms enfold.” 


She [Gutlrun] saw, and sank, and low reclined, 

Hid in the couch her throbbing head, 

Her loose veil floated unconfired, 

Her burning cheek was crimson’d red: 

Then, her bursting heart’s relief, 

Copious fell the shower of grief. 

Guprtiinarkvipa I.’3 

An interesting error has found its way into 
print as a comment on the two poems under 
consideration. R. H. Shepherd, in ‘ Tenny- 
soniana ’ (1879), printed the following note to 
his discussion of ‘ The Princess’ : 

The fifth song, “ Home they brought her 


warrior dead,” of which another version is 
given in the volume of selections, is a transla- 


tion from the Anglo-Saxon fragment “Gudrun” 


which may be fourd in Conybeare’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry.’ The difference between the 
ancient and the modern ballad affords a fine 


3 These selected stanzas are from a free 


translation by J. J. Conybeare in ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon Poetry’ (London, 1826). 
He also gives the poem in the original Ice- 
landic; see pp. xli-xlviii. 
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illustration of the poet’s wonderful. sensitive- 
ness of touch, 
Communicated by a Correspondent.4 

Now there is no authentic ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
fragment Gudrun.’ Conybeare constructed a 
hypothetical Old English poem by this title in 
order to prove that Icelandic and Old English 
poetic metre operate on the same principles. 
He says: 

In order to illustrate the close affinity of the 
Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon, I have inserted a 
literal translation in the latter language; or, 
I may rather say, an edition of the same poem 
in that dialect; for the difference, for the most 

art, consists only in the variation of spelling. 

he version thus formed retains the allitera- 
tion, and so far as a modern ear can judge, the 
rhythm of a genuine Saxon poem.5 

Tennyson’s interest in early English litera- 
ture, the accessibility of Conybeare’s ‘ Illus- 
trations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry’ (1826), the 
extended discussion Conybeare gives of the 
Gudrun poem, and the similarities in situa- 
tion and in action to be observed between it 
and Tennyson’s poem tempt one to suggest 
that Tennyson could very easily have known 
Conybeare’s book and could just as easily have 
taken the idea for his little song in ‘The 
Princess’ from ‘ Guprinarkvipa I.’ 

R. M. Lumransky. 

University of North Carolina. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. | 
(See clxxviii. 350 and references there given). 


THE following Dorset wills were proved in 

the P.C.C. during the first half of the 
year 1731. 

Peter Gunpry, of Eversnort, clothier. 
(P.C.C. 7 Isham). Dated 4 Sept. 1730; 
proved 7 Jan. 1731 by John G. Kinswoman, 
Mary G., under twenty-one, daughter of 
John G. Brother-in-law, Samuel Bownas, 
and his wife, and her two daughters Hannah 
Nicholls and Elizabeth Graydon. My kins- 
women, Priscilla Lockyer and Mary Bishop. 
My cousin Noys’s son. My kinsman Josiah 
Nicholson (my watch) and his three sons, 

Richard Fownes, “of Srepreton, Esq. 
(23 Isham). Dated 27 Dec. 1729; proved 
17 Feb. 1731, by son, Thomas, to the adminis- 
trator of whose will admin. was granted in 


4 R. H. Shepherd, ‘ Tennysoniana ’ (London, 
1879), p. 105, n. 1. 
5 Gonybeare, op. cit., p. xlii. 


1781. Buckland Monachorum and _ other 
Devonshire manors. My late wife Elizabeth, 
My sister, Theophila F., my daughter, 
Meliora F., my cousin Alice F., my cousin 
Hester F. Witnesses: Robert Dowse, Tho, 
Bush, John Percy. 

Robert Butt, of Brripport, ironmonger, 
(26 Isham). Dated 19 Aug. 1726; proved 
7 Feb. 1731. My brothers Thomas, Matthew 
and Abraham. Cousin Rebecca Wills; 
Catharine, the daughter of my cousin, Wil- 
liam B. My servant Thomas Hodder; my 
servant Mary Elby. Witnesses: Jo. Stibbs, 
Nathan: Hutchens, John Hutchens, Mary 
Green. 

William Cutzer, of Fotks, clerk (inst. 
rector of F., 1717). (27 Isham). Dated 
10 July 1730; proved 11 Feb. 1731 by Mary 
F., relict. Leasehold estate at Aller. My 
brother and sister James and Mary Small- 
wood. Witnesses: William Samson, James 
Noake, 

James Durnrorp, of S#Haston (SHArTEs 
BURY), maltster. (31 Isham). Dated 27 
Sept. 1729. Left everything to his wife, 
Frances, who proved as sole executor, 20 Feb, 
1731. Witnesses: Rh. Morefield, W. Raw, 
Joseph Butler. 

Mary Penny, of Sr. Perer’s, SHastox, 
widow. (43 Isham). Dated 20 March 1729; 
proved 1731. Administration granted April 
1739 to daughters, Mary and Sarah, now over 
seventeen. Left to daughter Mary Johnston, 
my best tea table and best set of china, my 
best tea kettle and lamp and my large and 
newest Bible. Witnesses: Cha. Gapper, 
Simon Buckland, Susanna Buckland. 

Anne Strope, of Parnham, BEAMINsTER, 
spinster. (45 Isham). Dated 15 April 1727; 
proved, with codicil, 9 Feb. 1731, by George 
S., cousin and exor. Mentions Sir William 
Oglander, of the Isle of Wight; my nephew, 
John O., his son; my nieces, Elizabeth and 
Frances O., his daughters. My cousins, 
Thomas §S., of the City of London, merchant, 
and Mary Gifford, also of the City of London, 
The widow of my brother Hugh §, 
late of the City of London. Servants: 
Sarah Galpin, Nicholas Stickland, Wil 
liam Cliff, William Saunders and James 
Gale. My late servant. Edward Chick. 

Thomas CasHear, of CHETNOLD. (59 Isham), 
Dated 12 April 1715; proved 9 March 1781, 
by relict, Elizabeth. Property in Char 
minster. My brother Charles and his chil 
dren. My sister Grace and her children. 
Witnesses: William Hunt, Grace Beere. 

Ursula Jackson, of WINTERBOURNE STRICK 
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tanp, widow. (71 Isham). Dated 15 Sept. 
1720; proved 26 March 1731, by Elizabeth 
Ellis, widow, cousin and sole executrix. My 
cousin, George Harmon, Esq. My cousins, 
William and Arthur Ellis. My cousin Ben- 
jamin Hunt’s widow. My goddaughter 
lizabeth Twinhoe. My cousin Scott, widow. 
William, Charles and Elizabeth King. My 
cousin Thomas Jollie (two guinea pieces of 
gold). My servant Joseph Alport (all my 
skins of parchment). My servant maid 
Elizabeth Clark. My old servant the widow 
Foster. Witnesses: Roger Woolfry, Thomas 
Spinney, 

John WotmincTon, of DorcuEsTER, apothe- 
cary. (84 Isham). Dated 13 Feb. 1729; 
proved 30 March 1731. My daughter Frances 
Woolmington (who proved as executrix). My 
daughter Wadham. Witnesses: John Tucker, 
Ja. Syndercombe. 

Walter of Wrimporne ALL 
Saints, yeoman. (90 Isham). Dated 2 Feb. 
1729/30; proved 1 April 1731 by John Fol- 
liott, senior, yeoman, of Broadchalk, Wilts., 
exor. My kinswoman, Mary Noyse. George 
Antrum, senior. Elizabeth Wells. Jane 
Littlefield. Rebecca Tutt. Mary Bungy. 
Rebecca Laws. Elizabeth Eastham. Walter 
F., son of my exor. Thomas, Daniel, William 
and Mary, the four children of William 
Dean of Broadchalk and his deceased wife 
Jane. Elizabeth Biggs. Martha Howard, 
Edward Folliott, blacksmith. Ann Grey. 
Alexander Folliott. 

Charles Suter, of linen weaver. 
(10lIsham). Dated 21 Jan. 1718/19; proved 
2 April 1731, by Benjamin S., cousin and 
sole exor., son of Benjamin 8. My beloved 
wife. My brother, John S. My kinsmen, 
Abraham S., of Zeales, Wilts., and John §., 
of Woolverton. My niece Mary, wife of 
Richard Ford. My goddaughter Mary Butt. 
John, Susan and Sarah S., Mary Woodberry, 
Elizabeth Lanning, and Ann, wife of Gerrard 
Ellice, sons and daughters of Benjamin Suter, 
Richard Moger and Mary his daughter. My 
kinsman, Joseph S., senior. My kinswoman, 
Grace March, wife of John M., of Meer, 
Wilts., hatter. Robert Harcourt. My kins- 
woman, the wife of John Clenett, jun., of 
Wincanton. My kinsman Joseph Parsons, of 
Queen Camell. John Parsons of Q. C. James 
Paine, grandson of my sister Deborah. Mary, 
the daughter of Joseph 8. Joseph S., jun. 
My godson George Rose, son of Christopher 
R., deceased. Hannah, the daughter of 
Valentine Harcourt. Sarah Cox, under 
twenty-one, the daughter of Sarah Lane. 


Witnesses: Bat. 
Young. 


Thomas of CRANBORNE, 
joiner. (102 Isham). Dated 9 Feb. 1726; 
proved 3 April 1731 by relict, Martha. My 
brothers John, Francis and Solomon; sisters 
Elizabeth and Mary. My late father, John 
S. Witnesses: George Sanger, Benj. Barter, 
Richd. Knapp. 

Robert Tire, of Statpripce, hosier. (104 
Isham). Dated 3 April 1730; proved 31 
April 1731 by son, Robert, with power reserved 
to other son, Richard. Wife, Elizabeth. 
Daughter, Elizabeth. Witnesses: Robert 
Dowding, John Kibjean. 

Sarah Tourman, of WreymMouTH and 
comBg Recis, widow. (104 Isham). Dated 
2 Feb. 1729; proved 3 April 1731. Contains 
descriptions of articles of clothing. Thomas 
Thorn and others my kinsmen. My sisters 
Rachel Scott and Hanna Wyatt. My cousin 
John Baker. My son-in-law Bernard T. My 
daughter-in-law Prisilia Howard and her 
son Bernard. My daughter-in-law Amy Met- 
calf and her daughter Sarah. My cousin 
William Orchard (a piece of gold in value five 
and twenty shillings, and £20 in trust for 
the use of the meeting house whereof Mr. 
Edwards is now minister) and his sisters. 
My cousin, Mary Brown. My cousins 
Edward, Mary and Frances Tucker. Cousin 
Richard Tucker of Weymouth, gent., and 
Richard Seymore of W., gent., proved as 
exors. Witnesses: Mary Pitt, Wm. Hobbs, 
Hannah Hobbs. 

Andrew Warren, of Brrpport, wool 
stapler. (108 Isham). Dated 14 July 1730; 
proved 24 April 1731 by relict, Elizabeth. My 
brother, Daniel Polden, and friend, John 
Best, both of Burton Bradstock. My 
daughter, Hannah W. My daughter Ruth, 
wife of John Houncie, of B.; my grandson, 
Benjamin H. Legacy to daughter Mary W., 
on her marriage (provided she does not ma 
with John Darby, baker, of B.). My chil- 
dren John, Andrew, Samuel and Elizabeth 
W. Witnesses: Richard Drewitt, Chr. Bat- 
tiscombe, John Bradford. 

Andrew Cuuss of West Moorss, in the 
parish of West Partey, yeoman. (114 
Isham). Dated 4 May 1731; proved 25 May, 
by Catharine Sevier, sole executor. Mentions 
Samuel Tubb, son of Samuel, and his brothers 
and sisters. Witnesses: John Spencer, John 
Spencer, John Christofers. 
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HE ‘OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE’: TWO EMENDATIONS. — I 
use the revised edition of last year for these 
suggestions. I am not ‘‘ spendide emendax ”’ 
like Verrall in his earlier days, indeed, rather 
inclined, as he was later, to stick to MS. 
authority and attempt to explain it. 
1. Blanco White’s Sonnet, p. 685, which 
has suffered from the overpraise of Coleridge, 
includes the line. 


Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed. 
But the fly is an insect. Is an emendation 
needed? Should one read ‘ flower” for 
fly,’ which would go naturally with ‘‘leaf”’ ? 
One can hardly suppose that in so short a 
form as a sonnet any writer would fail to con- 
sider carefully the words he had used before 
submitting it to publication. White was, as 
Trench noted in his ‘ Household Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ writing in an acquired language, 
being Spanish by birth, and, perhaps, not too 
clear about all his English words. Are Mil- 
ton’s verses in Italian regarded as perfect in 
their phrasing? Trench’s notes on the Sonnet 
at the end of his book have not hit on the point 
about the fly. 

2. Marvell’s ‘ Thoughts in a Garden’ ap- 
pear on p. 402. The first stanza speaks of the 
vain labours of men as ‘‘ crown’d from some 
single herb or tree ’’’ and later mentions ‘“‘ all 
the flowers or trees.’’ There is thus a slight 
variety of phrase. But in the next stanza I 
read in the address to ‘‘ Fair Quiet’: 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow. 

Should not ‘ flowers,’’ carried on from the 
first stanza, be read here for the first ‘‘plants,”’ 
or possibly for the second? This would be 
due to the mechanical repetition of words 


. known as “‘ dittography.”’ Or is an eye which 


scrutinizes words with unusual attention too 
sensitive to repetitions? Few, I find, have 
noticed the repetition of the adjective magnus 
in the two famous lines which open the Second 
Book of Lucretius. Mari magno is felt to be 
effective and right. The magnum laborem of 
the next line is not noticed. Mr. R. C. 
Trevelyan, in his blank verse translation of 
three years ago preserves ‘‘ the great sea’’ and 
omits the next ‘‘ great,’”’ rendering ‘‘ another 
labouring in distress.’ 


HAKESPEARE OR BACON. — Between 
June and October 1938 the newspapers 
bristled with articles and paragraphs relat- 
ing to the opening of the tomb of Edmund 
Spenser in Westminster Abbey, which, it was 


hoped, would bring to light documents or other 
evidence concerning this everlasting question, 
On 4 June, 1938, the Sunday Dispatch con. 
tained a major article upon the subject by 
Mr. Dennis Wheatley. On 24 Oct., 1938, the 
News Chronicle related the preparations in 
progress for the opening of the tomb of 
Edmund Spenser—to cite only two of the 
articles containing ‘‘ thousands of words ” on 
the subject. I have no records of the out 
come of this exhumation. It seems to have 
fizzled out.’? ‘N. and Q.’ would confer a 
great favour upon its readers, and all those 
interested in the matter, if one of its ‘‘learned 
clerks ’’ would place on record the outcome of 
this exhumation and enquiry. The case of 
the Baconians is most admirably set forth in 
George C. Bompas’s work, ‘ The Problem of 
the Shakespeare Plays’ (London: 1902), 
George Bompas was the senior partner in one 
of the leading firms of solicitors in London, 
and he set out his case as only an eminent 
and able lawyer could do it. Sir E. Durning 
Lawrence set forth the Baconian theory in 
his work, ‘ Bacon is Shakespeare ’ (New York, 
1910), and this was violently answered in C. 
R. Hand’s ‘ Shakespeare not Bacon ’ (Liver 

1, 1913). Among the principal protagon- 
ists were J. M. Robertson and Andrew Lang, 
who were equally violently attacked by G. G. 
Greenwood, ‘Is there a Shakespeare Pro 
blem ?’? (London: 1916). The most temperate 
and reasonable summing up is contained in 
G. Hookham’s ‘ Will o’ the’ Wisp, or the Elu- 
sive Shakespeare’ (London: 1922). 

If I may be allowed, as a minnow among 
these tritons, to express an opinion and to 
make a suggestion, I would found it upon the 
‘Origins’? to be found in the ‘ Encyclo 
paedia Britannica,’ and would compare the 
Folio of 1623 with the late Mr. Lacy’s ‘‘ Act- 
ing Editions’ of hundreds of plays. No one 
would suggest that he was the author of any 
of them. One might elaborate this argument 
for several of your columns. This is merely 
an adumbration of what might be done, but 
‘the brain reels’ at the mere thought of it. 


Epwarp Heron-Atten. 


ELICON.—In the classical writers Helicon 

is the mount of the Muses, but later it 
came to be taken for their spring, properly 
Hippocrene or Aganippe. e error is a 
wilaaueia as the use of Delphos for Delphi, 
and again Gray seems to be the first English 
poet to correct it. Chaucer, Spenser, Dray- 


ton, Cowley, Fuller, Dryden go wrong. Mil. 


ton’s single reference, in the ‘ Epitaph 
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the Marchioness of Winchester,’ is no 
exception : 

Here be tears of perfect moan 

Wept for thee in Helicon. 

He goes on to offer flowers ‘‘ from the banks 
of Came.’’ In ‘ Cynthia’s Revels ’ the model 
man Crites calls Helicon ‘‘ the Muses’ well,’’ 
and ‘‘ the well of knowledge.’’ Some college 
verses of Johnson end: 

So, would you have poetic genius shine, 
Give us a generous Helicon of wire. 

Lamb left the error in ‘ New Year’s Eve,’ 
though he had altered it elsewhere. In ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards,’ 391, Byron, in his fifth edition, 
corrected it to ‘‘ Hippocrene,’’ with the tren- 
chant comment, ‘‘ Helicon is a mountain and 
not a fish-pond,’’? but left it in line 972. 
Keats went wrong in an early poem, but got 
it right in ‘Endymion.’ Strangest of all, 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ in a note on 
‘Lycidas,’ wrote of ‘‘ the Muses, said to fre- 
quent the fountain Helicon on Mount Par- 
nassus.’’ Can we trace the origin of the 
error? It is worth notice that Chaucer’s re- 
ference, ‘ House of Fame,’ 520 

Ye... that on Parnasso dwelle 
By Elicon the clere welle. 
seems to come from misunderstanding Dante, 
‘Purgatorio,’ xix., which runs thus in Cary’s 
literal version : vi 
Now through my breast let Helicon his stream 
Pour copious. 
Here it is easy to take Helicon for a river. 


HIBERNICUS. 


SEAINS-MATE.”—Many attempts have 

been made to explain this expression of 
the Nurse’s in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Act II, 
sc. iv., 1. 149. Worthy of consideration, per- 
haps, is the Shelta word skaihan, a sailor 
(see R. A. S. Macalister’s glossary in his 
‘Secret Languages of Ireland’). ‘‘ Jack’s 
delight ’’ would suit the context admirably. 
Skai, water, enters into several tinker words, 
of which the commonest, skyhope, whisky, 
shows that the modern pronunciation does not 
quite agree with that in ‘‘ skain.’’ The vowel 
sound could however, have undergone this 
slight change since the sixteenth century. It 
certainly has done so in the dialect of London 
and Essex; e.g., ‘‘ dysy for ‘‘daisy.”” In 
current Irish, North and South differ simi- 
larly in some instances. ‘‘ Skates lurk,”’ 
given by Hotten as a cant term for a sham 
sailor begging on the roads (or the fraud 
itself?) may poor. be connected with the 
foregoing Shelta words, if not actually an 


error for ‘‘ skanes lurk.”’ W. W. Gur. 


Readers’ Queries. 


HE FIFTH COLUMN. — What is the 
explanation of this widely-used expres- 
sion, and when did it originate? The mean- 
ing of it is, of course, well enough known, 
but what is the significance of the adjective 
fifth? What are the other four columns? 


Freperick T. Woop. 


OHN RUSSELL, R.A.: THE MILL- 
WARD GROUP.—Who now owns this 
artist’s pastel of Mrs. Millward, their step- 
mother, and the four children of Thomas 
Millward, Esq., of Jamaica, painted in 1795 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1797? 
A reproduction appears in Dr. George Wil- 
liamson’s book on John Russell, opposite 
p. 48. Information as to the whereabouts of 
this lovely group, 36in. x 28in., would be very 
welcome. It was formerly in the possession 
of E. G, Millward Barnard, Esq., of Dover. 


GERALDINE Moz.Ley. 


T]NKED.”’—Half-a-century ago, or further 
back, I used to hear the word ‘‘ unked ”’ 
in an Oxfordshire village on the borders of 
Warwickshire. It was employed to describe 
a condition of being out of sorts, or in a bad 
way. I am aware of its derivation and 
believe that it has, or had, a considerable 
range in English dialect. Can any readers 
speak of it from personal knowledge as used 
to-day or in former years in other English 
counties? I do not recall it in Hardy’s novels 
which have in their rustic words some corre- 
spondence with those that I used to hear. 


G. A. H. R. 


EORGE RYAN, MILITARY HIS- 

TORIAN.—‘ The Lives of Our Heroes of 

the Crimea.’ A book with this title by George 

Ryan, was published by James Field and Co., 

12, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, in 1855—sm. 

8vo., pp. vi. What is known about 
George Ryan? J. H. Lesuie, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 


SPINACIA OLERACEA IN ART.—The 

other day, in a well-kept garden, I came 
across a bed of spinach, where the plants were 
set out at intervals which allowed the form 
and growth of each one to display itself. I 
was struck by the symmetrical beauty, of most 
of the plants, some spreading from a tufted 
centre, some gathered in bunches of symmetri- 
cally disposed leaves. They recalled at once 
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carvings on capitals or arches. Surely this 
plant must have been the model for some of 
the work of mediaeval carvers. Is Spinacia 
oleracea mentioned in this connection in any 
works on carving? Has Ruskin noticed it? 
I do not recall any observations upon it. Can 
anyone tell me of examples? ne 


UPERSTITION ABOUT WILLS.—A. E. 
Chalon, R.A. (1781-1860), who was Swiss 
by origin, died intestate, leaving a will, fully 
made out, but not signed or witnessed because 
of a superstition that, so soon as the instru- 
ment was completed, he would die. Can any- 
one tell me anything about such a supersti- 
tion and give any other instances? Was this 
belief at any time widespread ?* 


C. R. 
2/Lt. R.A. 


R. JOHN ROEBUCK AND THE 
CARRON IRON WORKS.—I under- 
stand that when Dr. John Roebuck founded 
the Carron Iron Works in 1760, he engaged 
a number of skilled iron workers from Bir- 
mingham and district. Is there any record 
of the names of the men extant? I am 
anxious to ascertain whether a Mr. Matson 

was one of them. 

JaMEs SEeTON-ANDERSON. 


ARVING ON THE TABLE.—Many of us 
can remember when it was customary for 
the host—even when there were ample maid- 
servants—to carve the joint and game on the 
dinner-table. Was this done in large estab- 
lishments, where a butler and footmen were 
in attendance? If so, is there any reference 
in memoirs, etc., to the change of custom? 
Did the host also dispense soup and fish to 
all the diners? L. G. D. 


Saffron Walden. 


AVENDER WATER.—Is lavender water 
still used as a restorative? In ‘ Sense 
and Sensibility,’ when Marianne Dashwood 
is overcome at an evening party by the 
unexpected sight of Willoughby, her sister 
Elinor tries ‘‘ to screen her from the observa- 
tion of others while reviving her with lavender 
water.’’ Was it usual at that time for ladies 
to carry a supply of lavender water with them 
to parties? 
said to. have been of use to Marianne when 
her grief for the inconstancy of Willoughby 
made her hysterical. - 


ater on ‘‘ Lavender drops ”’ are | 


— 


INE FOR WOUNDS.—The Good Samari- 
tan, finding a man wounded by thieves 
and half dead, “ went to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring in oil and wine,” Luke, 
x. 34. Oil sounds like a useful emollient, but 
what was the good of adding wine to it? Was 
a mixture of both applied? What informa- 
tion is there about the medical practice of the 
period? Have we, for instance, any details 
of the treatment of wounded soldiers in the 
army of Julius Caesar? 
Curious, 


THE CHAPEL ATTACHED TO DO0¢- 

TORS’ COMMONS (See clxxviii. 166; 
s.v. ‘ Ursula Fielding and ‘“‘ Tom Jones’’’), 
—The writer of the notes on the letter of 
Ursula Fielding to Mrs. Barker mentions 
the marriage of Tom Jones to Sophia Western 
at the chapel attached to Doctors’ Commons 
in the novel ‘Tom Jones.’ Can any reader 
give me any information about this chapel? 


Artuur W. Marks. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


““\PIMPINS.”’—Leigh Hunt wrote in 1820 
2* two papers ‘On the Sight of Shops.’ 
In the second, when he gets to the pastry- 
cooks, he gives a long list of the schoolboys’ 
sweetmeats: sugar-candy, barley-sugar, etc., 
and goes on: ‘‘ There used to be a mystery 
called mimpins, which, as Dr. Johnson would 
say, made a pretty sweetmeat.’’ What was 
mimpins made of? Is it long forgotten 
to-day? The word looks like ‘‘ meek pins.” 


IGNoro. 


CHOOL HOLIDAYS.—At what date and 
where do we find the modern English 
school holidays first established: the seven or 
eight weeks in the summer, with three or four 
weeks at Christmas and Easter? Did the 
division of the year originate with the great 
public schools? No doubt it will be suggested 
that the long summer holiday has had some- 
thing to do with the harvest. Actually, it 
seems most strictly kept by people who are 
never in any way occupied with any landwork. 


O. N. H. 


INK TELEGRAM.—Henry Seton Merri- 
man, who is usually, I think, accurate in 
his detail, has in chapt. xi. of ‘ From One 
Generation to Another,’ the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ At his elbow lay a a 
flimsy pink paper which, with all our pro 
gress, all our knowledge, the bravest of us 
fear still.” 


ao 
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This novel was first published in 1892. I 
do not remember anything but brown paper 
being used for telegrams then. This is one 
sent from one English place to another. Could 
the normal colour then and now be described 
as‘ pink’’? Nothing can surprise me in the 
varying views taken of colours. 


HIPpocuivEs. 


URSERY RHYME: ‘ORANGES AND 
LEMONS.’’—Who was the author of this 
and what is its date? To what churches does 
it refer? 
Wittram Rowett, 
Capt. 


poLEM ONIUM.—Can anyone tell me the 
English name or names of this plant? I 
found it in June flowering freely in a garden 
in Scotland, and have later seen it in Regent’s 
Park. It does not seem to be very frequently 
wn, yet it is a pretty thing with its blue 

lossoms. Where is its native habitat? 

¥. 


LUE FLOWERS.—Balzac says somewhere 

—lI forget where—that of all flowers blue 

are the rarest. Is this correct? And should 

“blue ’’ be taken to include purple—such as 

irises and harebells? Yellow is the commonest. 
flower colour, I believe. 


RTILISATION BY BEES.—There is a 

certain amount of specialisation in the 
correspondence for fertilising pu 
tween flowers and insects. Could I anywhere 
find a list of the flowers fertilised by bees? 
Are there any common English flowers which, 
either by reason of their own conformation, or 
by reason of the bee’s, the bee cannot fertilise ? 


S. EB. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I shall be glad to 

_know the author of this pungent and 
cynical saying, “‘ Matrimory is the only game 
of chance the clergy favour.” 

It is given as untraced in J. T. Hackett’s 
collection of passages, ‘My Commonplace 
Book,’ which goes beyond the usual rarge in 
several of its extracts. 

W. H. J. 


2.1 shall be very grateful if someone can 
supply me with the name of the author and 
accessible source of a piece of “light verse ” 
containing lines: 

“Once in our lives did we meet, Najine. . 


Watching you walk as a dream, Najine.” 
O. H. Ss. 


[See also p. 36 under ‘Notices to Corre- 
spondents.’] 


Replies. 


THE LEANING TOWER. 
(clxxviii. 444). 


DO not know what “ story ’’ in connection 

with any leaning tower, has been demolished 
by Professor Andrade as a fable. At any 
rate the celebrated Leaning Tower at Pisa, 
built 1174-1350, visibly overhangs its base 
for a considerable distance, though the 
measurements generally associated with it, 
both as to its height and as to the amount of 
its deflection from the perpendicular, are so 
unsatisfactory and ambiguous that it seems 
scarcely worth while to set them out here. 
What is really important, in answer to the 
query of Icnoro, is that, when it had risen 
to roughly about half its present height, there 
seems clearly to have been some attempt made 
to correct the error, both by decreasing to a 
large extent the excessive thickness of its 
walling, and thus detracting from its weight, 
and by otherwise endeavouring to straighten 
what still remained to be built. This proves 
not only that the settlement had already 
taken place when its elevation had reached 
this point, but that the mischief was attri- 
buted by its builders, and no doubt attributed 
correctly, to its own unwieldiness of bulk, or 
to its insecurity of foundation, or to both. I 
do not remember, however, though it is thirty- 
six years since I saw it, that there is any 
noticeable break in the uniformity of its 
slope, and this is confirmed by the testimony 
of photographs. 

On the other hand, the grand and lofty 
fifteenth-century church tower at Gorichem 
(Gorcum), in Zuid, Holland, which had also 
begun to sink on one side when finished to 
about the top of its second stage, has obvi- 
ously been rectified as far as possible from 
that point upwards. In the case of Pinch- 
beck church tower, in South Lincolnshire, 
Dr. Allen (‘Great Church Towers of Eng- 
land,’ 1932, p. 130) remarks that the foun- 
dations sank during the building, and (as at 
Bristol Temple Church) the masons tried to 
rectify the defect as they proceeded: in con- 
sequence there is considerable divergence from 
both the horizontal and the perpendicular in 
the masonry. At Pinchbeck, I may add, the 
deflection is said to be only ‘‘ slightly to the 
N.W.,’’ whereas at the Temple Church it is 
actually as much as 4ft., thus rendering this 
latter the most conspicuous leaning tower in 
the country. In contrast with these four 
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instances the rather wonderful Romanesque 
church tower at Bedum, in Province Gronin- 
gen, which leans perilously westward, has 
possibly (this is only my own guesswork) 
settled since completion, and is now suppor- 
ted by two low, clumsy later buttresses. 

Dr. Tyrrell Green asserts (‘ Towers and 
Spires,’ 1908, p. 227) ‘‘ that leaning towers 
are not uncommon in Italy,’ and specifies 
the Asinelli Tower at Bologna, which 
“‘deviates from the perpendicular by about one 
foot in 78,’’ and the adjacent Garisenda 
Tower that deviates by about one foot in 60. 
Some, perhaps, will think that these two 
strange, brick edifices, of such startlingly 
slim proportions for their height, like the 
towers at Albenga, on the Italian Riviera, 
are really more amazing than their better- 
known marble rival in Tuscany. 

In England, leaning towers and spires are 
found in the Fen districts of Lincolnshire 
and Cambridge, in addition to Pinchbeck 
already mentioned, at Surfleet (extremely 
noticeable) and at Elm; whilst at Louth, on 
the edge of Marshland, if not, indeed, actually 
in it, the lofty steeple (300ft.) has sunk only 
seven inches. At Salisbury, the spire (404ft.), 
built on what were probably originally the 
marshy precincts of the Avon, declines 23in. 
from the upright. 

In all the above instances it is evident that 
the cause of the deflection is to be discovered 
in some deficiency of foundation. In the case 
of crooked spires, on the other hand, where 
these are based on towers that themselves have 
stood unmoved, we must seek some other 
reason. Thus, at Chesterfield, the most 
arresting example in England, the inclina- 
tion of the fourteenth-century spire is said to 
be due to the warping action of the sun on 
insufficiently seasoned timbers, in combination 
with the leaden plates that cover them. Here 
the deviation extends to more than 7ft., and 
the spire is also oddly twisted. At Erming- 
ton, in South Devon, where a stone spire is 
somewhat similarly distorted, I do not know 
the reason for it. 

With regard to the leaning tower at Caer- 
philly Castle, of which IcnoTo desires further 
information, I have not visited this splendid 
ruin for more than twenty years, but have no 
reason to suppose that this particular feature 
has been altered during the recent restora- 


tions. It is formed by what remains of the. 


circular bastion at the south-east corner of the 
Inner Ward, and has evidently been mined, 
probably by the Parliament during the course 
of the Civil War, the inner portion of the 


bastion being then thrown into the court, 
‘“‘ while the outer portion remains standing, 
although the force of the explosion has thrown 
the mass out of the perpendicular, so that it 
over-hangs its base, towards the south-west, 
nine feet ’’ (G. T. Clark, ‘ Mediaeval Milita 

Architecture in England,’ 1884, i. 329). Simi- 
larly, the present leaning condition of the 
Norman keep at Bridgnorth, Salop, is defi- 
nitely due to its ‘‘slighting’’ after its sur 


render to the Roundheads in 1646. It was _ 


then so tilted by the firing of a mine that it 
now “‘ leans at an angle of fifteen degrees east- 
ward from the vertical, and the upper part 
of the east and south walls are [sic] gone 
(Ib., 277). 

This does not, of course, pretend to be a 
complete catalogue of leaning towers, even for 
England; but it answers, I hope, some of 
IcNoto’s questions. Also, I have just recol- 
lected that there is another remarkable leaning 
tower at Leeuwarden, the capital of Friesland. 

E. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


I have certainly read, though I can quote 
no authority, that the attitude of the tower 
at Pisa is due to no subsidence, but to a cer- 
tain bravado of the architect. Smollett was 
familiar with this view, but he dismissed it by 
reason of the submerged pillars on one side. 
He gives the variation from the perpendicu- 
lar as 16ft. ; later Leigh Hunt gave 14ft. One 
would like to know which of the rival theories 
was destroyed by Professor Andrade. Or was 
it the story of Galileo dropping weights from 
it, to illustrate the true nature of gravity? 


Ricwarp Hussey. 


REPUTE IN PLACE-NAMES 
(clxxviii. 460).—In 1086 Hartley was 
held by William Malduith, and the surname 
was attached to the place-name in order to 
distinguish it from two other Hartleys in 
Hampshire, now called Hartley Westpall and 
Hartley Wintney. Boughton Malherbe, held 
by the Malherbe family, similarly was 60 
named as a distinction from another Kent 
Boughton, now called Boughton Monchelsea. 

Thus neither of these places has a name 
suggesting evil repute. The only place-name 
of this type of which I can think at the 
moment is Malpas in Cheshire, meaning 
bad passage,”’ and even in this ‘‘ bad ”’ sug 
gests difficulty rather than evil. 


R. SHarpPe FRANCE. 


Such names are common enough; 
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from the Monts Maudite, or Mala-| B. Aluph and Boughton-under-Bleane. I 
detta, in the Pyrenees, to Maltravers, | have always understood that the addition to 


Maupas, Malpas, and Maupertuis, etc. ; but 
Hartley Mauditt is not one of them. It was 
in the possession of William Malduith in 
1086, according to the Domesday Book. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Boughton Malherbe. Twenty or more 
different parishes bear the name of Boughton. 
Yo distinguish between them it became 
desirable, centuries ago, to add some cog- 
nomen to each, by way of identity. This 
commonly took the shape of the chief local 
landowner’s name ; sometimes that of the local 
Abbot, Prior, or other dignitary ; sometimes 
the monarch, as at King’s Lynn, or Houghton 
Regis, etc. 

In the reign of Henry III, the manor of 


Boughton Malherbe was owned by the Mal-. 


herbe family (apparently of Norman or 
French origin). It then passed to the Wotton 
family, one of whom, Sir Henry Wotton, was 
distinguished by having his biography written 
by Izaak Walton. Then the estate changed 
hands, and was owned by Sir Horace Mann, 
whose lively correspondence with Horace 
Walpole appeared in 1843-44, in four volumes. 
Mann was British Envoy at Florence from 
1760 to 1785. Later the property passed to 
the heirs of the Earl of Cornwallis, Admiral 
(1744-1819), who rendered the State great 
service at sea. The manor house itself is 
named Boughton Place. Built by Sir Edward 
Wotton in Henry VIII’s reign, it was later 
honoured by his daughter, Queen Elizabeth, 
paying it a visit. Its building materials are 
reputed to have formed Colbridge Castle, 
baronial fortalice of the Peyferer family. 
Some traces of this fortification still exist 
near the old church. The manor house is 
now a farmhouse, but still retains some of its 
original rooms, 

artley Mauditt. Ten parishes and one 
river employ the name of Hartley—that of 
Hartley Mauditt, for the reason above given, 
doubtless added a local family name to avoid 
confusion with other Hartleys. Not long 
since, its entire population numbered fewer 
than one hundred persons. It seems to be 
one of those small villages (‘‘ happy few ’’) 
which exist through the centuries without 
creating anv history. All the property 
belongs to Lord Sherborne’s family. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 
There are at least four Boughtons (Bocton) 


in Kent: viz., B. Malherbe, B. Monchelsea, 


Boughton was derived from a personal name. 

The late Lord Conway had a theory that 
excessive growth of wild stuff died out after 
a time and was always replaced by another 
and sometimes more noxious weed. The last 
few years have seen in this district an enor 
mous growth of what some call hedge or wild 
parsley. So much 6o that it has, I have 
noticed, checked the growth of ivy and other 
more durable plants. 


F. W. 


ARABIC NUMERALS (clxxviii. 460). — 

There is a good deal of rather inconclu- 
sive matter in the first two Series of 
‘N. and Q.’ Disraeli has a short note in 
‘ Curiosities of Literature’; he gives their 
first occurrence in Europe as the astronomical 
tables (1240) of Alphosus X, compiled by a 
Jew and an Arabian; Germans used them 
freely in the fourteenth century, but the 
forms were not fixed there till after 1531. 
Catholic countries were-slower to adopt them. 
In 1348 the University of Padua ordered that 
book prices should be given in ‘“‘plain’’ letters, 
not “‘ciphers’’; and an edict of 1259 for- 
bade Florentine bankers’ use of the infidel 
symbols. In Russia they were unknown till 
the time of Peter the Great. Hallam gives 
the matter two cautious paragraphs in his 
‘ Literature of Europe,’ accepting the tradi- 
tion that Gerbert, near the end of the tenth 
century, tried to introduce them. He found 
a figure 3 in a Parliamentary Writ of 1282, 
but a more modern authority gives 1490 as 
the date of their first official use in England— 
a rent roll of St. Andrew’s Chapter. The 
first official example in Christendom is a 
Sicilian coin of 1134. 

There is an interesting literary reference in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Book of the Duchesse,’ 435 : 

That though Argus, the noble countour 

larithmetician], 

Sete to rekene in his countour [abacus], 

And rekened with his figures ten— 

Argus’ is for ‘‘ Algus,’’ the old French 
name for the inventor of Arabic numerals, , 
evolved from ‘‘ Algorisme,’’ the accepted name 
of the system. It conceals the name of an’ 
Arab writer of the early ninth century, by 
the translation of whose work on algebra these 
numerals became known in Europe. They 
were in use for some time before the crowning 
discovery of the symbol O, which was pro- 
bably a mere indication that a digit was lack- 
ing, but by analogy with the other figures 
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developed the important conception of a zero 


quantity. The first known work in which the | 


notation is explained is by an Indian mathe- 
matician, Bhaskara (b. a.p, 1114). But the 
actual numerals can be traced back to the 
seventh century, and perhaps were originally 
invented in Tibet. A letter of Niebuhr dated 
Jan. 11, 1817, has the sentence: ‘‘ Have 
I told you that I have found our Indian 
numerals in use in a Greek MS., which must 
certainly be older than the seventh century ?’’ 


HIBeRNICUS. 

Tue Rev. Epwarp J. G. Forse will find 
his query fully answered in Sir George F. 
Hill’s ‘ Development of Arabic Numerals in 
Europe,’ Clarendon Press, 1915. The author 
states, p. 11, ‘‘ the numerals are first found 
in manuscripts of the tenth century, but they 
cannot be said to have been at all well known 
until the beginning of the thirteenth century.”’ 
On the other hand, it is made clear that some 
of the earlier dates are not contemporary : 
‘“such are the dates 1136, 1217, and perhaps 
1245, which have been read in manuscripts 
supposed to be contemporary.’ On pp. 21-25 
is a long list of early dates found in manu- 
scripts and elsewhere, which are regarded as 
‘erroneous or doubtful.’’ To a date 1007 
on a gravestone at Katherein, near Troppau, 
is the comment ‘‘ universally rejected.’’ A 
thousand examples are given in tabular form 
down to the early sixteenth century. 

The earliest known monumental use of 
Arabic figures in England (vide p. 55) is ‘‘a 
series of numerals from resurrection images 
on the west front of Wells.”” Though ‘the 
figures have not been read with absolute con- 
“the numerals cannot be later 
than the early 14th century.’’ The next 
authenticated date is 1445, an inscribed stone 
in the tower at Heathfield Church, Sussex. 
From this date to 1537 inclusive only twenty 
examples were known to the author, to which 
the Wigan example, 1506, noticed in ‘N. 
and Q.’ (clxxviii. 319) may be added. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


These figures came from India originally, 
and should properly be called Hindu, rather 


‘than Arabic. They were gradually introduced 


into Europe, via Spain, by Moors and Arabs, 
who had picked them up from the Hindus. 


The characters soon become popular, because- 


they were simpler and easier to memorise 
than Roman numerals. Then, too, the 
decimalism gave less trouble. One figure= 
units; two figures=tens; three figures=hun- 


dreds, and 6o on. These ‘‘ Arabic ’’ symbols 
are known to have been in use in Hindustan 
in the sixth century. They passed into 
Arabia about a.p. 900 and into Spain about 
a.p, 980. After that, Gerbert introduced 
them into France, and then they oon 
reached England in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries, William Caxton dated his 
‘ Mirrour of the World, 1480’ in ‘‘ Arabic” 
figures, 
Wo. Jaccarp, 


BEMERTON (clxxviii. 388, 429).—Bemer 

ton is not perhaps as elusive a place as 
Mr. Jaccarp’s excellent brief note would 
make one believe. The church of Bemerton 
is very clearly visible soon after leaving Salis- 
bury going towards Wilton on the main 
Exeter road. Bemerton lies only a few fields 
away to the south and close to the mingled 
streams of the Wylye and the Nodder which 
flow at the foot of the parsonage garden—an 
attractive feature but possibly not conducive 
to health. Dr. Grosart in his ‘ Memorial 
Introduction’ to George Herbert’s ‘ Poems’ 
(G. Bell, 1876), says of Herbert’s constitu- 
tion, ‘‘consumption was in him from his 
Cambridge student days, and the moist 
climate perhaps hastened the end.” 

In discovering the geographical position of 
the smaller places in Great Britain, J. G. 
Bartholomew’s ‘Gazetteer’ (1904 edition) 
will be found the most complete. Bemerton 
duly appears therein. It is also named with 
more details in Cassell’s ‘ Gazetteer’ of 1890 
(three stout volumes) ; Lewis’s ‘ Topographi- 
cal Dictionary,’ 1835, and Murray’s ‘ Wilts. 
and Dorset ’ (1899) have compact paragraphs. 

In 1911 Mr. G. H. Palmer brought out a 
standard and complete edition of Herbert's 
Works in three well-printed volumes—vol. iii. 
of which was called ‘ Bemerton Poems.’ This 
same Mr. Palmer published in 1911 in the 
‘Harvard University Library Bulletin’ 
(Bibliographical Contributions, No. 59) a 
bibtlogreshy of George Herbert. 

That excellent archaeological journal, the 
Wilts, Archaeological Magazine, has in 
vols. xxxviii. and xl. much of historical detail 
relating to Bemerton. Mr. C. E. Ponting 
issued in 1893 ‘ A Collection of Papers relat 
ing to the Parish of Bemerton,’ which 
included a paper on Bemerton by the Rev. J. 
H. Overton that had first appeared in Lon 
mans Magazine in November, 1887. Sir 
Richard Hoare’s ‘Modern Wiltshire—Hur- 
dreds of Branch and Dole,’ pp. 156, 163-9 and 
211, deals seriously with Bemerton and its 
history. 
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Grosart, with the great thoroughness which 
characterized all his work, gives the full text 
of George Herbert’s will from the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury Registry and Julian’s 
‘Dictionary of Hymnology ’ gives the entry 
relating to Herbert's burial at Bemerton, 
taken from the Parish Register. I beg leave 
to mention an edition of Walton’s ‘ Lives’ 
(containing ‘George Herbert’) which is amon 
the most attractively produced books o 
modern times. It was published in 1858 by 
Henry Washbourne and Co., Ivy Lane, Pater- 
noster Row, and printed by Gilbert and 
Rivington. It is a model of good taste in book 
production. I am always glad (as now) of an 
excuse to take it down and look into it again. 

A. L, Humpnreys. 

Devonshire Club, 8.W.1. 


SAMUEL STILLINGFLEETE  (clxxviii. 

407).—According to the Poll Tax returns 
of 1692 Samuell Stillingfleet, widower, was 
living in the parish of St. Alphage in the 
house of John Bushell, attorney. As a lodger 
he appears without a trade. In 1695 he was 
assessed originally as having an estate of over 
£600, but this was deleted and he paid the 
normal rates as a widower between 1695 and 
1698. As only half a year was received from 
him for 1698/9 it appears he left the parish 
(or died) towards the end of 1698 (the taxing 
year was from May—May). 

P. E. Jones. 


E HIGHWAYMAN AND HIS CHAP- 

BOOK (clxxviii. 309, 326, 347, 368, 383, 
402).—The following item of interest in con- 
nection with the literature of highwaymen 
may be added to the list supplied by Mr. 
A. L. Humpureys, 


1820. 

A Particular Account of the Execution of | 
Two Broruers | John and Moses Blanchard 
| who wére Convicted at the Dorset Summer 
Assizes of | H1cuway Rossery, | and exe- 
cuted on the New Drop at Dorchester, on 
Saturday the | 12th. of August 1820. — 
Printed by G. Clark, Dorchester. 

A leaflet about 6in. x 44in. 


Henry F. V. JoHnstone. 


ERMITS OR SOLITARIES (clxxviii. 
445).—Assuming that anchorites are 
included in the query, mention may be made 
of three Exeter anchoresses : 
(1) In the year 1397 the Bishop of Exeter, 
Edmund Stafford, issued a commission for the 
enclosure of Alice—in a certain house in the 


churchyard of St. Leonard’s, Exeter. See 
Exeter Episcopal Registers, s.8. Edmund 
Stafford, 1886, p. 99 (printed). 

(2) In the year 1447 the Bishop of Exeter, 
Edmund Lacy, permitted Christina Holby to 
become a recluse in the same building; see 
George Oliver’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Antiquities,’ 
1840, vol. i., pp. 163-4. 

(3) In the year 1543 there is mention of 
Alice Buttes, an anchoress at St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Exeter, who had ruined herself by gifts 
to the Hospital. After the dissolution, she 
received a = from the Augmentation 
Office (‘Cal. State Papers, Letters and 
Papers,’ 1543, pp. 218, 548). 

Other places with anchorages may be found 
noted in ‘ Hermits and Anchorites,’ by Rotha 
Mary Clay, 1914. There are attractive 
theories lacking, however, in authority, that 
the church squint was provided in order that 
the anchorite might see the Elevation and that 
he or she received Communion through the 
low side window. 

The question whether anchorites ever re- 
turned to the world was answered in 1496 by 
the author of a work entitled ‘ Dives et 
Pauper,’ in chapt. xiii., where it is said that 

We see that when men take them to be 
Ankeres and Recluses, within a few yeres 
commonly eyther they fall in reverses or 
heresyes, or they breke out for woman’s love or 
for trouble of ther lyfe, or by some gyle of the 
Fende. But of Wymen Ancres so inclused is 
seldome herde any of these defauts; but holyly 
they begyrnne and holyly they ende. 
the quotation is taken from Oliver, as above, 
i. 164, note. © 

A paper on Anchorites in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1860, pp. 334-8, may also be re- 
ferred to. 

M. 


RE-NORMAN SCULPTURE (elxxviii. 
397 ; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—Your note on 
Mr. T. D. Kendrick’s investigations should 
rove very useful. Doubtless other examples, 
ittle known, could be supplied by your 
readers. I suggest the following as deserving 
of close and careful study. (1) Tympanum at 
Braithwell, near Doncaster; (2) Tympanum 
at Carlton-in-Lindrick, near Worksop; 
(3) Tympanum at South Ferriby, near 
Barton-on-Humber; (4) Head of Christ on a 
slab above the chancel arch of Old St. Peter’s 
at Barton-on-Humber. The last was pro- 
bably part of a Crucifixion, the rest of the 
representation having been in colours only, 

which have disappeared, 

W. E. Vara. 


Bartor-on-Humber. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JuLy 13, 1940, 


(THE BOOK OF PROVERBS IN LITERA- 
TURE  (clxxviii. 389).—This query 
caused me to read the Book of Proverbs again, 
and it seems to me that a great many familiar 
phrases, if not whole proverbs, are derived 
from it, as for example: ‘‘ Be not wise in 
thine own eyes.’’ ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth.’’ ‘‘ As a bird from the hand 
of the fowler.’’ ‘‘Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard.” seven pillars of Wisdom.” 
* Stolen waters are sweet.’’ ‘‘In the multi- 
tude of councillors there is safety.’’ ‘‘ The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ 
‘Right in his own eyes.’’ ‘‘ Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.’”’ ‘‘He that spares 
the rod spoils the child.” ‘‘The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness,’ and many more. 
The second point that struck me was that the 
two English authors within my knowledge 
who quote most from Proverbs are John 
Bunyan and Rudyard Kipling, a curious 
pair. 
Some Elizabethan .and  pre-Elizabethan 
references to Proverbs are: 
‘1 Henry IV’ I, ii. Falstaffe—‘ And yet he 
talk’d very wisely, but I regarded him not; 
and yet he talked wisely, and in the street too.” 
Prince. ‘“ Thou didst well; for wisdom cries out 
in the streets, and no man regards it.” 
cf. Proverbs, i, 20. Wisdom crieth aloud in 
the streets; 24. [Wisdom speaks]. “ Because | 
have called and ye refused; I have stretched out 
my hand, and no man regarded.” 
* Chaucer, ‘ Wife of Bath’s Prologue,’ 1. 785. 
Proverbs, xi, 22: 
As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, | 
So is a fair woman which is without 
discretion. 
*A Winter’s Tale,’ Autolycus’s song: 
Your merry heart goes all the way, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a, 
Proverbs, xv, 13: 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful coun- 
tenance : 
But by sorrow of heart the spirit is broken. 
* Dunbar, ‘ Rewl of Anis Self,’ ‘‘ He rewlis 
weill, that weill hym self can gyd.” 
Proverbs, xvi, 32: 
He that is slow to anger is better than the 


mighty ; 

And he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city. 

‘Hamlet’ I, iii. Polonius: 

thou hast, and their adoption 
ried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. 


Proverbs, xix, 18: 


He that maketh many friends doeth it to his 
destruction ; 
But there is a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother. . 
* Chaucer, ‘ Wife of Bath’s Prologue,’ 11, 
278-80 : 
Thou seyst that dropping houses, and eek 
smoke, 
And chyding wives maken men to flee 
Out of hes owen hous; a! ben’cite! 
Proverbs, xix, 13: The contentions of a wife 
are a continual dropping. 


Carved upon some fifteenth-century quire- 
stalls believed’ to have been taken from 
Whalley Abbey is: 


« Tongue breaketh bane 
Though himself have nane. 
. Proverbs xxv, 15: A soft tongue breaketh the 
one. 
* Henryson : 
Ane fals intent under ane fair pretence, 
Hes causit mony innocent for to de, 
Greit folie is to gif ower sone credence, 
To all that speikis fairlie unto thee. 
Ane silken tongue, ane hart of crueltie, 
Smytis more sore than ony schot of arrow, 
Proverbs, xxvi, 23: 
Fervent lips and a wicked heart 
Are fed an earthen vessel overlade with silver 
ross, 


There is a parallel in the writings of Sir 
Thomas More for the well-known verses, 
Proverbs xxx. 18-20: 

There be three things which are too wonderful 

for me, 

Yea, four which I know not: 

The way of an eagle in the air; 

The way of a serpent upon a rock; 

The way of a ship in the midst of the sea; 

And the way of a man with a maid. ; 

I have not got the exact reference, but in 
one of More’s writings against heretics, he 
conducts an argument with an opponent who 
refuses to believe in the miracles of the saints. 
More says he knows of something much more 
wonderful that happened to two very worthy, 
truthful and respectable people of his 
acquaintance, a man and a woman, who were 
married a year ago. He works up the interest 
very high, and then explains that the miracu- 
lous thing is that they have had a child. 
His opponent, very much sold, retorts that 
that is not a miracle, as it happens every day, 
but More declares that it is more marvellous 
than any miracle that is ascribed to the saints, 


_and that no man can explain it. 


M. H. Donps. 


uotations marked with * are taken 
urrie Martin’s notes to Proverbs in 


* The 
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the Century Bible (1908) 
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Jn 13, 1940. NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Your correspondent holds that the (ZOSSIP IN LONDON AND SALISBURY, 
Book of Proverbs has furnished com- 1748: ROBERT BARKER AND WEST- 


paratively few sayings in common use 
among us. The following I have seen 
quoted from the Authorised Version ren- 
dering with slight variations or reductions 
in the course of many years of reading: 


i, 17. Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird. 


iii, 12. Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth 
(commonly “ chasteneth ”’), 
17. baboon oe Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. 


vi, 6. Go to the ant, thou sluggard. 
xii, 10. A righteous man regardeth the life of 
his beast. 


xiii, 12. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 

15. The way of transgressors is hard. 

24. He that spareth his rod hateth his son 
Se as “‘ spare the rod and spoil the 
child ”’). 

xiv, 10. The heart knoweth his own bitterness. 
xv, 1. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
17. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 
23. A word spoken in due season. 
xvi, 18. Pride goeth before... a fall. 
xviii, 24. There is a friend that sticketh close 
than a brother. 
xx, 14. It is naught, it is naught, saith the 
mes but when he is gone his way, 
then he boasteth (rejoices). 
xxii, 28 and xxiii, 10. Remove not the ancient 
(old) landmark). 
xxiii, 31. a not upon the wine when it is 
re 


Let another man praise thee, and not 
thy own mouth. 
6. Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 
15. A continual dropping in a very rainy 
day and a contentious woman are 
alike. 
Where there is no vision, the people 
perish, (This had a great run for a 
time). f 
xxx, 8. Give me neither poverty nor riches; 
feed me with food convenient for me. 
15. The horse leech hath two daughters, 
crying, give, give. (Quoted as “ the 
daughter of the horseleech ”’), 
19. The way of an eagle in the air; the way 
of a serpent upon a rock; the way of a 
ship in the midst of the sea; and the 
ef of a man with a maid. 
26. The conies are but a feeble folk, yet 
. make they their houses in the rocks. 
xxxi, 6, 7. Give strong drink unto him that is 
ready to perish ... Let him drink 
and his poverty, and_ re- 
Member his misery no more, 


xxvii, 2. 


xxix, 18. 


28, [The virtuous woman] Her children 
arise up and call her blessed. 


SENEX. 


MINSTER HOSPITAL (clxxviii. 344, 391, 
446; clxxix. 15).—Records of Westminster 
Hospital are contained in a series of Minutes 
from 1715 to present date. Earlier volumes 
are in safe deposit since the outbreak of war. 

The 221st Annual Report for year ending 
Dec, 31, 1938, contains a list of Physicians 
and Surgeons from the foundation as a 
Charitable Society in 1715, and establishment 
as an Infirmary in 1719. In this list Robert 
Barker does not appear. 

John Barker is listed as Physician from 
Feb. 19, 1746, to 1748. 

Walter G. Spencer (1887-1923) in his ‘ Out- 
line of the History of Westminster Hospital ’ 
(Glaisher, 1924) says of John Barker that he 
was an Oxford graduate; first practised in 
Salisbury, wrote an ‘Inquiry into the 
Nature, Cause and Cure of Epidemic Fevers,’ 
1740-42; also an essay on ‘ The Agreement 
between Ancient and Modern Physicians’; 
resigned the Hospital on being appointed 
Physician to the Army in 1748, but died the 
following year. 

John Barker is thirteenth on the list of 
Westminster Physicians, Sir John Colbatch, 
1716-23, being the first. 

Claudius Amyand, F.R.S. (Sergeant- 
Surgeon to George I), and Ambrose Dickens 
(Sergeant-Surgeon to George I) were the first 
surgeons, appointed Nov. 8 and Dec. 20, 1721, 
and holding office with William Cheselden, 
F.R.S. (Surgeon to Her Majesty), appointed 
June 17, 1724, until 1733. No surgeon named 
Barker appears in this list, which may not 
include many who helped the Society and 
Infirmary, though not officially appointed, in 
its early days. Georce C. CuRNOcK, 

Press Officer, Westminster Hospital. 


P4Nity FAIR: A WEEKLY NEWS- 

PAPER (clxxviii. 315). — Vanity Fair 
was amalgamated with Hearth and Home in 
1914. Both periodicals were discontinued in 


1929. HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


D: JUSTUS RICKWARD, M.D. (clxxviii. 
372, 411).—With regard to Mr. Jaccarn’s 
suggestion I have in my possession, compiled 
during the past fifteen years, a register of the 
medical licences granted by all the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of England and Wales 
between 1511 and 1830, by which time the 
practice had ceased. The name of D. Justus 
Rickward does not occur as so licensed. 
A. W. Hacets. 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


«Suny 13, 4 


The Library. 


Buried Empires: The Earliest Civilizations 
of the Middle East. By Patrick Carleton. 
(Edward Arnold. 10s. 6d.). 


DVANCED students in the classics used to 
divide their energies between philology 
and the archaeology which goes to ancient sites 
with a spade or superintends the digging of 
others. This form of research has now almost 
monopolized the energy of old and young; 
philology is nowhere; and, before the war 
came, every month seemed to bring some new 
discovery on an ancient site. A capable sum- 
mary of all such work is plainly needed for 
the average reader. So we welcome Mr. 
Carleton’s book as just the sort of thing that 
we wish to have. He writes well and has 
himself translated cuneiform inscriptions. His 
title does not tell us much of the period he 
covers. So we should say that he ends before 
the expulsion of the Shepherd Kings from 
Egypt by a Pharaoh known as ‘‘ the Libera- 
tor’ about 1580 B.c., and the Egyptian bid 
for world empire which was long contested 
by the Hittites. When both combatants were 
exhausted, the Assyrians came in at the end 
of the thirteenth century for a domination 
which lasted for many centuries. Questions 
of dating are admittedly difficult and subject 
to revision, as the Preface explains, after the 
latest discovery of official letters of the twent- 
tieth century B.c. The frontispiece shows a 
votive statue of a Sumerian with a strongly 
Jewish cast of countenance about to make a 
libation to the gods in 3000 B.c, or earlier. 
Written history, we now know, goes back to 
that time and the researches of diggers and 
scholars have added another thousand years 
to the story. When man exchanged flint 
instruments for metal, pe seems to have 
been amazing. The Sumerians had vast 
brick-built cities, and an advanced culture 
enjoying things their own country did not 
provide. : 
The region dealt with embraces the modern 


kingdoms of Irak, Persia and Afghanistan ; 


the shores of the Persian Gulf, Baluchistan 
and the Indian province of Sindh, which has 
produced such remarkable and puzzling dis- 
coveries of recent years. The author’s main 
interest is with the kingdom of Sumer, and 
he is careful to indicate where theory begins 


and not to pledge himself to the conclusiggm 
of scholars as ascertained fact. He tellg 
of the pioneers who started the work of @ 
interment, gives a vivid summary of g 
graphy, pte shows how painted pottery ¢ 
be used as a guide to the settlement amy 
movement of various He warns 
of the folly of talking at large about Semitam 
and Aryans. One of the chief difficulties am 
fact, is the mixture of races and the possilimy 
results of the dispossession of one people im 
another. Who came first and where did tim 
invaders come from? Mr. Carleton expegmy 
traces of the Sumerians to be found some 
where to the east of Mesopotamia. The Gia 
tails of life and culture are fascinating am 
the illustrations are excellent. Thus we fim 
a page of designs of Painted Pottery of a 
Highland Culture from the graveyard @ 
Susa, which show pleasure in the idea ratham 
than the reality of the subjects depictem 
Storks, a flight of birds, and a galloping 
are exhibited with a skill which reminds Mig 
Carleton of the designs of our latest paintem™ 
The interest of his writing is partly dug@ 
his insistence on the continuity of culture 
the world. But he makes the Sumerian @ 
Akkadian rulers speak for themselves, 
that is possible. 3 
We hope that the reception of this bom 
will be satisfactory enough to suggest furtl 
commentaries from the writer. Imperm 
Age, beginning about 1600 B.c., is marked 
a perpetual clash of wide warfare for 
tory which needs sorting out. 


CORRIGENDA. 


‘Pindarique’... ” read while the celebratem 
Oldham bears any vogue in “ the world.” Gi 
ham wrote a Pindarique . ..; ibid., D. 
(n, 23), col. 1, at foot, for “ Epig. 117, 1, I 
read Epig. 118, 1. 10; ibid. p. 455, col. 1, I 
for “apprenticeship ” read Apprentiship. 


Notice To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


O. H. 8. writes: Thet he would be gladm 
know of any possible holder, in England, 
consultation, of a copy of ‘Encyclop. Anarchi 
edited by Faure, Paris (? 1927). The Brig 
Museum, London Library, and 
Library all appear to lack it. 4 vols. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., 
and published by the Oxford University Press, 


at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of 
Press Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. 


36 
4 
At elxxviii., p. 452 (‘ Life of John Oldham 
col: 2, 1. 10 of n. 2, for “ skiful ” read skiljam 
| ibid., p. 453 (n. 19), col. 2, two lines from foam 
i or “while the celebrated Oldham wrotem™ 
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